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I mention all this, not in order to claim the merit
of having initiated these various theories, but simply
in order to explain why much that must now seem
superfluous and tedious in my Lectures was abso-
lutely necessary thirty years ago. Whoever studies
the history of any science, or whoever has been able
himself to watch the progress of a science for a long
number of years, knows but too well how little there
is that can really be called original. Leibniz knew
the importance of modern languages as well as any
one of us. c We must begin,' he wrote, 'with study-
ing the modern languages which are within our
reach, in order to compare them with one another,
to discover their differences and affinities, and then
to proceed to those which have preceded them in
former ages, in .order to show their filiation and their
origin, and then to ascend step by step to the mcnst
ancient of tongues, the analysis of which inunt lead
us to the only trustworthy conclusions.'] But in
the course of time many things that were known are
forgotten again, what was accepted for a time is
rejected and has to be re-established, and the pro-
gress of human knowledge seems often like the
motion of a pendulum, or rather like a spiral move-
ment, returning again and again to the same point,
and yet, we may hope, attaining at each turn to a
higher elevation.

1 Lectures on the Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 13.